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THE RECENT RISE OF CHAMBER MUSIC 

IN ENGLAND 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

ONE of the most striking features of the rapid development 
of music in England during the last twenty years has been 
the rise of a really great school of Chamber Music com- 
posers — a school that will bear comparison with any on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, including those of France and Russia, to which, 
however, it bears a certain affinity. 

To trace this to its original sources it is necessary to go back 
several centuries, to the days when music took a more intimate 
and less formal part in the life of the people. When a 'chest of 
viols' was part of the furniture of every well-appointed house, 
England led the world in chamber music as in all other kinds of 
music. Morley, Gibbons, Dowland, Lawes, Lock, Byrd, Bull, 
Purcell and many others, left behind them works which in their 
way still remain masterpieces of the most intimate of all forms 
of music. To them many of our contemporary composers still 
turn for models of form and for examples of restraint in expression, 
as well as for thematic and emotional inspiration. 

Then came a period of foreign domination or foreign leader- 
ship, brought about by the political conditions which established 
Handel at the English Court. This period left the country nude 
of anything in the way of chamber music, and almost nude of 
anything in other forms so far as any real creative activity was 
concerned. The accession of Queen Victoria coincided with a 
renewal of activity, both creative and executive, in which, how- 
ever, German visitors and immigrants had a large share, and in 
which, also, German influence was paramount. So slow were the 
British people in realising their own innate musical feeling in 
all respects that only twenty years ago, or less, surprise was 
expressed in many quarters that some of our young composers were 
able to tackle successfully the requirements for effective string 
quartet writing and playing. The attempts then made were not 
only excellent in themselves, but were the first fruits of a move- 
ment that has spread with remarkable rapidity, not only in super- 
ficial extent, in the number of works produced, but in the depth 
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of character of those works, and still more in the popular capacity 
for appreciating all classes of chamber music. 

It is the necessity for restraint and self-control so character- 
istic of chamber music that makes some critics of music and mu- 
sical life regard chamber music as something peculiarly suited 
to the genius of the British people. Only a short time ago there 
were people who thought this restraint was being lost by the 
British nation, but the circumstances of the Great War, with all 
the varied emotions to which its trials and its triumphs have 
given rise, have been a means of showing that this is not the case. 
In this respect the War (whatever it may have been in other 
respects) has been an aid to the revival of chamber music. It 
has not been the cause of the revival, but it has been one of its 
most strengthening factors. While the unthinking and shallower 
sections of the population have turned to revue and musical 
comedy, the thinkers and the deeper feeling sections have turned 
to the quiet, strong emotion of chamber music, and some natures 
have even been able to appreciate both styles. 

To this revival there have throughout been certain external 
aids, of which we must take notice if we are to realise at all fully 
what has been done. 

First among them has been the determination of many of the 
younger instrumentalists not to allow themselves to be beaten by 
even such eminent foreigners as Joseph Joachim, Adolf Brodsky 
and Johann Kruse and the quartet parties formed by them and 
bearing their names. Some such attempts have been going on 
for a long time, starting as long ago as 1836 with Joseph Dando's 
Quartet Concerts and continued by those of John Ella of "Musi- 
cal Union" fame. Until recent years these attempts have been 
feeble and spasmodic. An honorable exception to this is the enter- 
prise of Mr. Sam Midgley in founding, forty years ago in the great 
woollen manufacture town of Bradford, a series of Free Chamber 
Concerts. These have continued up to the present, attracting 
thousands of people, and have included in the programmes early 
performances of such works as Mackenzie's Pianoforte quartet, 
Parry's E minor Trio and Elgar's recent Violin sonata. 

We think of string quartets first of all, because both in com- 
position and execution they are at once the basis and the pinnacle 
of the most difficult and the most intimate of all forms of in- 
strumental music. 

The foreign, or foreign-led, quartet parties named, created 
a small but very enthusiastic public, which thronged the smaller 
concert -halls all over the country whenever and wherever they were 
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to be heard. In quite a considerable number of provincial towns 
there sprang into existence societies of which the objects were 
those, first of hearing the best players and combinations of players, 
and secondly of encouraging their members to play the best 
both of classical and modern works for two or more instruments. 
These societies in their turn led to the formation of a number of 
more or less permanent quartet, quintet and trio parties, both 
amateur and professional, and incidentally provided a number of 
engagements for professional parties already in existence or which 
would probably have come into existence without such encourage- 
ment. London came into line later, but since the outbreak of 
war it has done much to make up for lost time. Quite readily 
come to mind as leading organisations the Rawley Briggs, John 
Saunders, London, Arthur Catterall, British String Quartets and 
the London English and Harmonic (ladies) Trios, several of which 
certainly compare very favourably with any which have come 
from abroad. 

In this matter the two ancient Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have given a lead, though unofficially. Oxford has 
for well over a century and a half had its "Music Room" where 
concerts of all kinds have been held. In the year 1872 there was 
started the Oxford University Musical Club, one of the objects of 
which was the provision of chamber music played by the best 
available professional parties. A secession from, or an adjunct to 
this Club came into existence in 1884 in the foundation of the 
Oxford University Musical Union, with the more intimate pur- 
pose of encouraging the performance of such music by members of 
the University. From the first this had a great success, and 
something like a couple of dozen amateur string quartets have 
played, each several times at the meetings, besides many other 
combinations. An early development was an Ensemble Class, 
which under the late G. H. Betjemann and others, has performed 
very useful service. 

Cambridge came into the field a little later, somewhere be- 
tween 1886 and 1889, when the Cambridge University Musical 
Club was founded with precisely similar objects to those of the 
Oxford University Musical Union. Cordial relations were quickly 
established between the two, and from 1890 onwards it has been the 
rule that each of the two societies should provide a complete pro- 
gramme once a year in the clubroom of the other. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of the work of these 
two societies in the encouragement, among the most influential 
circles of English society, of a love of chamber music in its proper 
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place away from the necessarily more or less sordid atmosphere 
of the professional concert-platform. A direct issue of their work 
was the foundation in 1899 in London of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Musical Club. The fortnightly meetings of this club have main- 
tained the traditions of the parent clubs and have extended the 
work by including vocal chamber music in the programmes. 
The club-house is a rendezvous for all types of music-lovers 
whether resident in London or visiting there. 

Another club in London which has done and is doing a 
splendid work is the Strings Club. This was founded in 1902 by 
several pupils of Mr. Alfred Gibson who felt keenly the loss of the 
chamber music provided by Messrs. Chappell's popular concerts 
which were then discontinued. Mr. Gibson was elected President 
on the suggestion of Dr. Joachim who declined the office as he 
thought it should be filled by an Englishman. The club consists 
chiefly, but not entirely of ladies, and many hours each week are 
spent in the rehearsal of trios, quartets and quintets. These 
rehearsals are carried on under the direction and advice of Miss 
Gwynne Kimpton, who was one of the founders, and her assistant 
Miss Frances Marshall. There is an extensive library both of 
parts and scores, so that a thorough and intimate knowledge of 
the works practised is readily obtainable. The mere attendance 
at some of these rehearsals is a splendid lesson in all that appertains 
to the interpretation of both classical and modern chamber music. 

It was only indirectly, at any rate at the first, that na- 
tive composers were encouraged, and that by the performance of 
works of established reputation such as Stanford's D minor quartet 
or the Sterndale Bennett Trio. Direct encouragement of the com- 
poser was left to well-to-do amateurs who could afford to devote 
their time and energy as well as their money to the study of interest- 
ing works without having to keep an eye on the box office. 

On the forefront of these, by reason not only of his lavish 
expenditure in prizes and publication costs, but also by his personal 
efforts to obtain public hearings and first rate performances of 
works of merit, is Walter Wilson Cobbett. Himself a very able 
violinist, he was able to bring a technical knowledge and ability 
far above that of the ordinary amateur to bear on the work he 
set out to do. His first competition, which took place in 1905, 
brought forward a number of works, perhaps not of the highest 
rank, but all of musicianly character and displaying much prom- 
ise, by composers who almost without exception have justified, 
and some of them more than justified, the hopes which these 
works caused to be held out for them. Since then Mr. Cobbett 
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has promoted competitions for almost every possible form of 
chamber music for stringed instruments, whilst the latest went 
forward a long step by offering a prize for the best English made 
violin. This competition drew no less than fifty-six instruments, 
the prize winners being heard for the first time at a popular con- 
cert given in London on January 4, 1919. 

Two facts have been brought to light by this competition. 
One is the splendid capacity for good work which British luthiers 
possess and the other their lack of training in methods and prin- 
ciples. The violins submitted were of a very varied quality and 
some of them took but a few moments examination before being 
finally rejected. Generally the standard was a good one, however. 
One of the points to be observed by competitors was that the 
instruments should be suitable for chamber music playing; and 
this was generally carried out. Of five instruments selected for 
final choice all had a bright "soprano" tone, sharp but without 
harshness, and only one of them had a single "wolf" note. The 
fittings in nearly every case were poor, suggesting the self- training 
of the maker, and the wood of the bodies was thick. One wonders 
in this connection whether the forests of America and Canada may 
not yet become a fruitful source of suitable wood for these pur- 
poses. To encourage and assist in the training of future makers 
of these instruments Mr. Cobbett is proposing the foundation of 
an Academy of Luthiers, or, as suggested to him by the present 
writer, the endowment of departments for this purpose in the 
technical schools. This next competition is a Phantasy in which 
there will be a correlation of chamber music with dance rhythms. 

In addition to all this Mr. Cobbett has done splendid work 
by commissioning compositions from men well qualified to write 
them, and perhaps even more by supplying gratuitously to readers 
of that excellent little journal, The Music Student, an interesting 
supplement dealing with the subject of chamber music. He has 
also been the means of bringing into existence a Free Library of 
Chamber Music which at present is housed in the club belonging 
to the Society of Women Composers. 

The late Lesley Alexander, did something the same in the 
way of competitions for wind instrument chamber music, though 
on a smaller scale and with less outstanding merit in the result- 
ing works. Naturally some of the composers were the same 
as the prize winners in the Cobbett competitions; but the genre 
was not suited to the genius of the British composer, and the 
chief benefit of these competitions was the encouragement they 
gave to the study of delicate writing. The Palmer Fund and 
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also some of the personal efforts of Sir Ernest Palmer himself, 
have helped in a more general way, but have not been without 
benefit in this matter. This fund, like the Society of British 
Composers has been the means of publication of a number of ex- 
cellent works. 

The chief virtue of the Society of British Composers has been 
that it has helped the young composer to help himself. Its activ- 
ities have gradually died down as the commercial publishers have 
found it worth while to take up the works of native composers, 
but in its heyday it was the means of bringing to light a number of 
meritorious chamber compositions which might otherwise have 
been lost in a too early oblivion. 

Individual artists and concert promoters were slow in taking 
up the idea that British chamber music was worthy of a place in 
their programmes. Among the rare pioneers were Richard Wal- 
thew and Josef Holbrooke, both of whom, themselves composers, 
did much for their fellow composers by promoting special con- 
certs or by including new works in general programmes. The 
former, being ambitious of fame as an orchestral conductor and 
having the ampler means necessary for promoting orchestral 
concerts did not devote his efforts so completely to chamber music, 
and latterly has found it necessary to suspend his concerts. Hol- 
brooke, however, has devoted his energies as a concert promoter 
entirely to chamber music, first in London and for the last two 
or three years in large provincial centres like Liverpool, Manchester 
and Sheffield. It is one of his proudest boasts that he has never 
been content merely to give first performances, but has played 
new and deserving works several, and in some cases, many times. 
After the outbreak of war, Mr. Isidore de Lara, whose work in 
the past had been mostly in connection with opera, has helped 
with a long series of fashionable concerts in which modern British 
chamber music has figured somewhat frequently. 

All these efforts have not yet led to that unity of conception 
and of style which results in the formation of a single consolidated 
school of composition, but have rather brought about numberless 
works in many styles. Still less is there anything in any degree 
distinctively national, such as exists with regard to choral music, 
and to a certain extent with regard to orchestral music. Those 
whom we generally regard as the most distinctively national 
British composers, such as Elgar, Bantock and Boughton, have 
generally ignored chamber music, or have employed it merely for 
their own pastime or study. To-day there is much variety, 
particularly of style, and, it must be confessed, sometimes an 
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entire lack of style. Most of the ablest of the younger composers 
of chamber music follow, consciously or unconsciously, the French 
and Russian schools, and we hear much of the music of such writers 
as Ralph Vaughan Williams, who is partly, and Eugene Goossens 
who is almost entirely French in style. 

Amongst those who endeavour to be original or who seek their 
inspiration at native sources there is an undue tendency to gloom. 
This is to be accounted for partly by the natural morbidity of 
mind of minor artists who take themselves seriously, and partly 
by the archaic character of much of the folk-song which is being 
brought forward by collectors and enthusiasts and studied by the 
musicians of the country. Folk-song has not to any great extent 
directly influenced chamber music, though of course indirectly 
its influence has been felt very largely. Nevertheless some of the 
most successful works have been based on these melodies, and 
perhaps still more on the popular melodies of a generation ago. 
H. Waldo Warner's "Folk-Song Phantasy Quartet" (op. 18) is 
probably heard more frequently than any other chamber work by 
a young British composer, and is popular in the fullest and best 
sense of the term. It is a work which by itself is doing much to 
make chamber music the music of the people, The composer 
is the viola player of the London String Quartet and has written 
a number of other pleasing works, none of which, however, has 
seized the public fancy so fully as this one. It is not a work of 
great depth of feeling or of rare originality, but it is melodious 
and admirably constructed in every respect. 

Akin to it, but based on modern melodies, is Frank Bridge's 
Quartet in two movements on "Sally in our Alley" and "Cherry 
Ripe." Bridge was one of the first of the many prize winners 
under the Cobbett and other schemes, and wisely took advantage 
of the position this gave to him. With a distinguished name, 
though not in any way related to the two well-known organists, 
"Westminster" Bridge and "Chester" Bridge, who first gave to it 
its distinction, he seems likely to add still greater lustre to its 
repute. Like Waldo Warner he is a violist as well as a violinist, 
being at one time intimately associated with Joachim in that 
capacity. He took rapidly and easily to the Phantasy form when 
it was suggested by the Cobbett competitions, and he has produced 
a string quartet, a pianoforte quartet and a pianoforte trio under 
the title of "Phantasy," besides other works in which a similar 
controlled freedom of form is displayed. 

The "Phantasy" was actually an invention of Mr. Cobbett, 
who sought a form which should combine brevity with variety, 
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and freedom of structure with definite principles of form. Both 
the construction and the name are derived from those of the old 
English "Fantasy" which was a favourite in the golden age of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in this country, and the "Fancies" 
of a century later. These older forms are brought up to date in 
matters of thematic treatment and by the combination in minia- 
ture of the three or four movements of the larger sonata form. 
Though not always one of the most original, Bridge is in many 
respects one of the most striking of those who have devoted much 
of their energy to chamber music. In it he finds a means of 
expression for many very beautiful thoughts. He has, too, a 
very considerable grasp of musical structure, which, while not 
being without its danger in occasionally tempting him to build 
with less worthy material, adds greatly to the force of those works 
of which the material is of the right kind. Technically his string 
writing is a model of its kind. Besides the works already named 
the most noticeable of those for several instruments is a Sextett 
for strings which is still in manuscript. 

Senior to Bridge at least as a composer if not in age, is John 
B. McEwen, whose string quartets in classical form were some 
of the early fruits of this revival of chamber music. He is a 
professor of harmony at the Royal College of Music, and as a com- 
poser has proceeded by slow degrees from a strenuous and some- 
what stormy youthful manner to a quiet introspective style in 
early middle life. His idiom is essentially Scottish, even when 
describing his impressions of travel in the Romance countries. 

The spirit of Programme Music has spread but slightly to 
the domain of chamber music, though it has not avoided it al- 
together. Music in which there is a sense of the picturesque, or 
which has been inspired by the external circumstances giving 
rise to certain emotions is not so uncommon. Eugene Goossens 
(the third generation of the same name who have been operatic 
conductors) one of Sir Thomas Beecham's sub-conductors, has 
been particularly successful in this. He is much younger even 
than most of those who have won the prizes already men- 
tioned, but seems to have arrived at a comparatively matured 
style at an early age. He is distinctly a follower of Debussy and 
Ravel, but with a considerable degree of originality. His two 
very picturesque sketches for string quartet By the Tarn and 
Jack o y Lantern have had a well deserved vogue. They not only 
utilise the full capacity of the string quartet for light descrip- 
tiveness, but achieve an atmosphere which is absolutely just. An 
earlier Quartet dedicated to three colleagues and delineating their 
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characters, and Five Impressions of a Holiday for flute, violin and 
harp, come within the same category. It is somewhat curious 
that while so much of his active work has been in connection with 
the stage (though at one time he was also a member of a quartet 
party), Goossens' creative work is all of a delicate character and 
quite opposed to anything theatrical or even dramatic, in style. 
He has written other quartets, duets for violin and piano and 
'cello and piano, and some very effective impressionist songs. 

Joseph Speaight, though not so original a composer as is 
Goossens, has written a number of striking works, his "Shakes- 
peare Sketches," Cobweb, Moth, Mustard, Puck, Queen Mab Sleeps, 
Titania and Ariel combining whimsicality and even humor with 
more serious musical qualities. Another composer of the same 
stamp, though somewhat more robust, is Herbert Howells, who 
while still a student at one of the big London schools of music is 
displaying both talent and industry that augur well for the future. 
He has had published by the Carnegie Trust a piano quartet in 
A minor which represents in its three movements three different 
aspects of the Hill of Chosen, a prominent figure in the landscape 
of his native county of Gloucester. It is a work which by its 
originality and by the fact of its being wholly and intensely 
programmatic, and quite successfully so, introduces new thoughts 
and new methods into chamber music. In a different way, too, 
does his quartet based on children's stories, Lady Audrey* s Suite, 
produced at one of Isidore de Lara's concerts, but which does not 
seem to have attracted the attention it deserves. 

McEwen's "Biscay" Quartet and Holbrooke's The Pickwick 
Club are also programme works, of widely different types. Mc- 
Ewen's work is redolent of the sea, while that of Holbrooke is one 
of remarkable humor of a somewhat heavy type. 

Many of these works are as difficult as they are effective, 
and require nothing short of virtuosity for their proper execution. 
Of the last mentioned the composer himself has said that "Cer- 
tainly four instruments have never had such a difficult task," 
while the difficulties of Speaight's Shakespeare Sketches are just 
as great. 

Probably the greatest mistake that British composers of 
chamber music have made is that of putting into it more than the 
form will carry; of using the string quartet or piano trio as a 
kind of miniature orchestra. The infinite delicacy of treatment 
and the intimate refinement of thought which belongs to chamber 
music has been largely lost to the British people during the period 
of heavy commercialism when musical Teutonism in its lowest 
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forms reigned supreme. By slow degrees only it is being restored, 
and consequently many works of a striking character are produced 
which do not appear to be in their natural element. One of the 
most prolific composers of this type of music is Holbrooke, whose 
chamber compositions have been overshadowed by his other works 
and consequently somewhat neglected. Another fairly obvious 
reason for this is that chamber music appeals generally and first 
of all to those who are themselves musicians. It requires only 
a small degree of musical acumen to realise at a first or second 
hearing that such works as Holbrooke's Diabolical Quintet (dia- 
bolical chiefly in its cleverness), fine in conception and treatment 
as they are, are not essentially chamber music in the more precise 
and artistic sense of the term. 

An interesting type of music which has evolved from the many 
efforts to obtain new and more varied effects is that for voices, 
singly or in parts, combined with several instruments. These 
are in most cases chamber music in intention and in effect, many 
of them being of an extremely delicate and intimate nature. 
By far the best known are the various numbers of Vaughan Wil- 
liams' On Wenlock Edge, Song Cycle for tenor voice, string quartet 
and piano. These are of so delicate a character that the slightest 
tendency to robustness, much less to roughness in voice or in- 
struments, entirely mars their effect. They have set a lead, 
however, which is being followed tentatively by other composers, 
but which has not yet produced great results. A number of 
songs for the same combination by Holbrooke are well conceived, 
but are more robust and dramatic, so that they scarcely fall 
within the category of chamber music. Walford Davies did 
somewhat the same with his setting of Browning's Prospice for 
baritone voice and string quartet. This was an early work, and 
with his Six Pastorals for four voices, four strings and piano he 
attained a more distinctively Chamber style. Still later he has 
written a Suite for Six voices, strings, two flutes and piano of 
which, however, I have had no opportunity of judging the effect. 

The viola is an instrument that has been sadly neglected and 
ill-treated in the past, and it is to the credit of many young Brit- 
ish composers arid executants that it is taking its place as the 
equal of other instruments. Mr. Lionel Tertis, who is an exceed- 
ingly fine executant and has taken a leading place among propa- 
gandists of its qualities, claims that "the British library of Solo 
Viola music is the best in the world." Certainly it is a fine one, 
and comprises works by practically all the composers already 
named and many others. Benjamin Dale's long Suite for Viola 
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and Piano, with its lovely "Romance" has become a classic. 
The same composer has written a still more interesting work from 
the experimental point of view, in the shape of a Short Piece for 
Six Violas. It is a whimsical little study of viola tone and tech- 
nic, but naturally fails somewhat as a purely musical work owing 
to the necessary lack of tonal variety. 

York Bowen's Fantasy Quartet for four violas has much the 
same qualities and defects. More effective are the solos for 
viola and the combinations of that with other instruments. Viola, 
Harp and Organ, (or Piano); Viola, Oboe and Piano; Violin, Viola 
and Piano, are not at all uncommon combinations, and the works 
composed for these and similar groups are growing in numbers. 
Of course there is a large number of works of all sizes and forms 
for Viola and Piano, but these, like solos for other instruments, he 
outside the scope of the present article. Suffice it to say that the 
characteristics of the instrument are being so thoroughly studied 
and exploited, that, whether it is ever accorded the place which 
Mr. Tertis claims for it or not, British composers are at least 
certain of treating it as an individual instrument of great capacity 
and not merely as a filling-in between violins and 'cello. 

Chamber music for wind instruments does not claim the same 
attention as does that for strings, while that for combined wind 
and strings is equally lacking in significance. The late W. Y. 
Hurlstone, Holbrooke, Edmondstoune Duncan, Bo wen, Walthew, 
and others, have all put forward interesting works for some of the 
many varied combinations afforded, but none which will compare 
in artistic importance with their other works. 

If one were to try to account for the success in these days 
with regard to chamber music which has been achieved by British 
composers (though such a matter cannot be accounted for en- 
tirely by logical methods), one reason that could be given is that so 
many of the composers are players and so many players composers. 
Many of them are by profession teachers and orchestral players, 
and they take up the study of chamber music as an entirely 
personal matter; as a hobby, it may be said, but with a difference. 
Few people will allow a hobby to interfere with lucrative employ- 
ment, but these composers and executants will refuse well-paid 
engagements and have even been known to risk the loss of valuable 
connections, rather than lose their quartet or trio practice. More- 
over, the study of chamber music has drawn amateurs and pro- 
fessionals together in a way that nothing else could have done. 
Apart from the real and simulated patronage to which it gives 
rise, there is a fraternity between chamber music players even 
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closer and more entirely artistic than that which exists between 
orchestral players. The intimacy of art in this matter is leading 
to a fuller appreciation of the men who make it, and consequently 
to a fuller understanding of music itself of all kinds. The revival 
of chamber music is one of the finest auguries of the future musical 
life of the British people. 



